CHAPTER   III
EARLY YEARS AT THE BAR
1868-1876
ON the way out, Pherozeshah made the acquaintance of an English-
man occupying high office in India, Mr. William Wedderburn (as
he then was), one of the most earnest and disinterested champions of
its interests that this country has ever known. Through the good
offices of the latter, the young barrister was on his return made a
Justice of the Peace, and thus given an early opportunity of ac-
quainting himself with the municipal affairs of the city, which were
then vested in the hands of the Bench of Justices.
On the very afternoon of his arrival, Pherozeshah attended a
function which had a peculiar interest for him. It was held at the
Framji Cowasji Institute, where a large and distinguished company
had gathered under the chairmanship of Sir Richard Couch, Chief
Justice of Bombay, to bid farewell to Sir Alexander Grant, who was
retiring from the country to take up the appointment of Principal of
the Edinburgh University, which some years before, he had sought
to obtain, but without success. The latter was glad to get an oppor-
tunity of meeting his young friend whom he greeted as one who had
come back, "fresh with the legal atmosphere of Lincoln's Inn upon
him." The address, which was numerously signed by his friends and
pupils, testified to the warm regard and affection in which Grant was
held by all classes of people. By his devoted labours in what was
almost a virgin field, he had deserved well of the City and the
Presidency. The history of education in Western India contains the
names of many distinguished men, but none greater than that of the
gifted translator of the Ethics of Aristotle, who, in the early sixties,
moulded the lives and thoughts of a generation eager to learn and to
spread the light of education far and wide in the Jand.
Pherozeshah lost no time in settling down to the work of his
profession. He rented chambers in a somewhat ricketty old house in
Apollo Street, where the inevitable period of waiting for briefs that
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